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THE RESOURCES AND INDUSTRIES OF SPAIN. 

BY EDWARD D. JONES. 



The country with which the United States is at present at 
war occupies eleven- thirteenths of the largest peninsula of Southern 
Europe. It has an area a little less than that of France or Ger- 
many, and a population about one-half that of France and a third 
of that of Germany. The relative size of the two combatants is 
as 1 to 4i in population, in area as 1 to l&J. 

Though Spain formsa peninsula of Europe it is most effectively 
separated from the rest of the continent by the Pyrenees; an 
impassable chain of mountains which for one hundred and eighty 
miles is not even pierced by a wagon road. It is not without 
reason, therefore, that the inhabitants betray the characteristics 
of an insular civilization. It is true that the peninsula formation 
opens the land to the sea, and gives Spain one mile of shore for 
every seventy-two square miles of area. It is also true that the 
sea has been called "the road to freedom" and the "highway 
of commerce." But to develop commerce a coast-line is not suf- 
ficient. There must be a productive interior region and its high- 
ways must lead naturally outward and down to the sea. The 
interior of Spain is an elevated plateau, walled in by rugged moun- 
tains in such a manner that communication between the inland 
plains and the harbors on the coast is difficult to maintain. 

Toward the west the Pyrenees are continued under the name 
of the Cantabrian Mountains and end in a rugged coast that 
reminds one of Brittany and western Ireland. From the eastern 
end of this range a succession of rugged highlands extends across 
Spain toward the southeast, coming in sight of the Mediter- 
ranean coast and running parallel with it from Valencia to Mur- 
cia. To the east of these mountains are the narrow tropical 
coast slopes of Valencia and Catalonia and the river valley of 
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the Ebro. To the west the main portion of Spain is cut into 
troughs by mountains which bear away in continuous chains 
toward Portugal. The Guadarrama, the principal of these rocky 
ridges, cuts Spain into two sections through the middle, separat- 
ing the wheat-growing plains of Old Castile and Leon from the 
barren highlands of New Castile and the pastures of Estremadura. 
The southern border of the central plateau is marked by the 
Sierra Morena, while along the coast the Sierra Nevada runs in 
parallel course. The two latter mountain ranges inclose far- 
famed Andalusia, the valley of the Guadalquivir. 

The impression which one obtains from a view of the outlines 
of Spain is that of massiveness. As has often been said by 
geographers, the country seems to repeat, in miniature, the 
interior highlands and compact outlines of the continent of 
Africa. It is a common saying in France that Africa begins with 
the Pyrenees. There is a lack of that delicate articulation of 
parts which is shown by Greece, and of the slender and symmet- 
rical structure found in Italy. 

As Irving years ago said, " Many are apt to picture Spain in 
their imaginations as a soft southern region decked out with all 
the luxuriant charms of voluptuous Italy. On the contrary, 
though there are exceptions in some of the maritime provinces, 
yet, for the greater part, it is a stern, melancholy country, with 
rugged mountains and long, naked, sweeping plains, destitute of 
trees, and invariably silent and lonesome, partaking of the savage 
and solitary character of Africa." 

The general slope of the country is toward the southwest. 
The main rivers rise in the east and flow in long courses toward 
the west. Spain turns her back upon Europe and the Medi- 
terranean, and looks toward Africa, whence came her first per- 
manent civilization, and toward the countries west of the 
Atlantic, where she has dreamed her dream of empire. 

Let us review the characteristics of the chief industrial dis- 
tricts of Spain, beginning with the northwest. The Cantabrian 
Mountains cut off the inland plains of northern Spain from 
abundant rainfall, and receive it for themselves and the short, 
steep valleys of their coast declivities. The abundant moisture pro- 
duces the emerald meadows of Galicia and the Astnrias, which are 
as famous in Spain as are those of Ireland, and of Cheshire in 
England. These regions support a butter and cheese industry. 
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All root crops do well, and some beet sugar is here manufac- 
tured. Orchards are everywhere, and although the climate is 
too moist for the production of good wine, the cider is famous. 
Forests and rich pastures clothe the sides of the mountains and 
afford an export of timber and wool. In Asturias the mountains 
contain considerable supplies of iron ore, which are shipped out 
of the country, mainly in the ore, from Bilbao. This source of 
supply was, down to 1888, the only great rival of the Lake 
Superior region. Since that year the Spanish product has fallen 
off rapidly in amount and has deteriorated in quality. The west 
coast of Galicia contains the best harbors of Spain. The people 
are trained to seamanship by prosperous fisheries of tunny, 
sardines and oysters. 

In the northeastern part of Spain, directly south of the Pyr- 
enees, lies the valley of the Ebro River. In its upper course this river 
gathers its waters in a region of mountain forests and pastures. 
In its middle course there is a region deserted because of its 
lack of water. The devastation of forests and the lack of 
irrigation works account for large tracts of country that have 
become barren and bereft of population. On the coast of the 
Mediterranean, in Catalonia, is to be found the most enterpris- 
ing of the peoples of Spain. Here are centered the textile indus- 
tries, cotton being manufactured in the north, silk in the south. 
One-fifth of the wine product of Spain comes from the region 
around Tarragona. 

Along the Mediterranean shore Spain presents a narrow rib- 
bon of fertile, delightful country. The region is often called 
"The Garden of Spain," and its inhabitants are active and indus- 
trious. In the province of Valencia, from the city of the same 
name, to Alicante, garden follows close upon garden. Here are 
grown wheat, wine, raisins, oranges, dates and olives. In these 
regions irrigation is successfully practised. The greater part of 
the water of the short coast streams is thus employed. Little 
rain falls, and what does come is dreaded because of the violence 
of the storms and the damage done by floods to the irrigation 
reservoirs. 

It is a great contrast to pass from these tropical shores to the 
wind-swept plains of interior Spain. The level country, inclosed 
by the Guadarrama and the Cantabrian Mountains, forms in the 
west an extensive wheat-growing region. Toward the east, as 
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the rainfall decreases, pasturage encroaches upon arable culture. 
In New Castile, on the south of the Guadarrama and in about the 
center of Spain, the political capital has been placed. The level 
country in which it has been dropped, as if by accident, is for 
the most part a waterless plain, swept in winter by the piercing 
winds from the naked mountains of the north, sweltering in 
summer under the effect of the sun's rays on bare rock and soil. 
The climate of Madrid has been tersely described by its inhabi- 
tants as " three months of winter and nine of hell." 

The southwestern portion of ^he Spanish plateau comprising 
Estremadura is a broken mountainous country. Originally the 
land was protected by oak and chestnut forests in such a way as 
to make agriculture possible, while droves of pigs were fed upon 
mast. Shepherds found it necessary to bring their flocks into this 
region to e,void the rigorous winters of the interior highlands. 
The result has shown the inveterate hatred of the shepherd for 
the forest. Little by little this natural covering has been stripped 
away, the climate has been altered and the interests of other 
classes have been sacrificed to those of the sheep owners. Estrema- 
dura is now considered the most backward part of Spain. In the 
first place, the titled owners of the herds of sheep early secured 
special privileges, through the laws of the Maesta, much to the dis- 
advantage of agriculture. The border warfare long carried on 
between Christian and Moor across this region seems to have fixed 
forever a sense of hopelessness and insecurity to brood over the 
thoughts of the people. Finally, Estremadura, lying, as it does, 
near to the western coast, has been again and again drained of its 
best blood and brains to equip expeditions for conquest in the 
Western world. Cortez, who came from this region, has been the 
local hero. Adventure thus became the tamest thing which could 
command the respect of ambitious youths. The peaceful arts, 
which would have created gardens and orchards, and the homely 
honest methods of gaining success which would have enriched the 
towns, have been neglected. 

The descent from these regions to the valley of the Guadal- 
quivir is marked by the Sierra Morena. They are a loosely 
jointed chain of mountains abounding in convenient passes for 
commerce. They are celebrated for their remarkably rich and 
varied supplies of mineral deposits. Lead and silver are found at 
Linares. The greatest deposit of quicksilver in the world is at 
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Almaden. An equally distinguished copper region is that of 
Eio Tinto. Coal also has been mined at Velmez and Espiel. 

South of these mining centers is the fertile vale of Andalusia. 
It is a country of unexcelled climate, shielded by its mountain 
boundaries from excessive heat or cold. It possesses great possi- 
bilities as an agricultural and fruit growing region, but as yet it 
must be described as undeveloped. A chief check to its agri- 
culture lies in the fact that the soil is in the possession of a few 
landlords who do not possess the skill of encouraging improve- 
ments. A semi-tropical flora exists throughout the valley below 
Cordova. At Seville much tobacco is grown and manufactured. 
As this country is fitted by its climate to compete with Cuba in 
the production of sugar and tobacco for the Spanish market, it 
has experienced great prosperity since the war with Cuba has 
eliminated a rival, and the war with the United States has cut 
off imports of American tobacco. In the lower river valley on 
the white chalk soils of the Jerez hills, near Cadiz, is the home 
of sherry, the "sack" of English convivial literature. 

As can readily be seen, Spain is a country sharply divided 
into geographical and industrial regions of diverse character. 
Her whole industrial life is in so backward a condition that no 
great localization of industry has yet taken place. 

The agriculture of Spain is throughout characterized by crude 
and expensive methods of operation. It is only of recent years 
that machinery has been imported in quantities. The govern- 
ment has established a number of model farms, but it is said that 
these have had little influence upon prevailing customs. Only a 
little over one-half of Spanish territory is classed as productive. 
This includes 26.5 per cent, of the total area of the country de- 
voted to grain and vegetables, 13 per cent, to pastures, 8.7 per 
cent, standing in forests and underbrush, 2.5 per cent, in vine- 
yards, 1.7 in olive orchards, besides 2.5 per cent, under irriga- 
tion. Wheat and barley are the chief grain crops in the plateau 
region, while in the higher mountains oats and rye are grown. 
A little buckwheat is produced in the mountains at the head of 
the Bay of Biscay, to provide a dish of local fame ; some rice is 
grown on the coast plains of Valencia. 

The agriculturist of Spain has not properly prized the two 
heritages which his environment indicates to have been the most 
valuable of his original possessions. He has wasted the forests, and 
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he has neglected to properly preserve and employ the supplies of 
water at his hand. Agriculturally, Spain was probably in better 
condition when the Moors possessed it than it is now. Wherever 
irrigation has been tried it has produced remarkable results. It 
has been estimated that 4,440 square miles are irrigated. In 
Murcia the population was not long since calculated at 101 per 
square mile, while in the irrigated districts of that province it 
was 1,681. The reverse to this picture is found in the des})opu- 
lados or deserts that disgrace Spain. One of these lies southeast 
of Valladolid ; another stretches along the Mediterranean from 
Almeria to Alicante ; a third is northeast of Granada, while the 
largest, the Aragon desert, crosses the Ebro valley at about the 
middle. Stunted shrubs and esparto grass are the products of 
these areas. When some years ago a commercial use was found 
for esparto grass it proved a boon to many Spanish communities, 
especially in Murcia, and provided a new and paying occupation. 

It need not be said that Spain is a country of rough roads. 
There is, therefore, a large demand for pack animals. The chief 
centers for the rearing of horses mules, and asses are Badajoz, 
Cadiz, Toledo, Teruel, and Valencia. These are all mountainous 
regions, and, in addition to their production of pack animals, are 
centers for sheep raising. A country with its crops thinly spread 
and difficult of access must be a pastoral country, and must em- 
ploy sheep and goats as reapers and mowers. So a wasteful and 
ignorant agriculture can employ the pig as a savings bank. The 
animal husbandry of Spain indicates these conditions. Little 
attention is paid to breeding. The animals look like those ridden 
by Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, while the merino is neglected 
in the land of its origin. 

In the extent of its mineral resources Spain ranks as the first 
country of Europe. It possesses more gypsum than all the rest of 
the continent. Almaden produces quicksilver, while near it are 
soda and fine sand. Thus nature has done her share in provid- 
ing the foundation for a glass and mirror industry, but it has not 
yet risen to any prominence. There are needed skilled labor, a 
good home market, and cheap fuel. Spain is rich in iron, copper, 
lead, zinc, antimony and silver, yet she exports all except the 
last two in the form of ore, to be smelted and manufactured 
elsewhere. In true coal Spain is not well supplied, but she has 
an abundance of peat and lignite, and means have now been dis- 
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covered of producing excellent charcoal from these substances. 
Until within recent years mining was discouraged by taxes 
which were designed to promote the exploitation of colonial 
mines, from the pi'oduct of which the Crown was able to claim a 
liberal share. At present the mining industry is abundantly 
fostered and protected by law, but it is chiefly carried on by 
French and English capital. Mineral waters of every sort abound 
in Spain. The baths were noted in Eoman and Moorish days, 
but even the chief of these have failed to bid vigorously for for- 
eign patronage, and they present evidences of neglect. The 
foreigner is everywhere an object of childish suspicion, and facil- 
ities have not been provided for his entertainment. All this is 
in marked contrast to the spirit which prevails in Austria and 
Bohemia. In those countries resources in the way of baths and 
mineral waters, which might be called scant in comparison with 
those of Spain, have been industriously utilized. The chief 
centers of the iron and steel trade are along the Bay of Biscay and 
in Galicia. The state cannon factory is at Trubia, near Oviedo. 
The ancient city of Toledo was once famous for the art and in- 
dustry of the Moors in the manufacture of sword blades. The 
cutlery trade has since been carried to Albacete, in the mountains 
of North Murcia, where it is fortified by the large local demand 
for the daggers and long knives carried by the inhabitants to 
adjust their social difficulties. 

Apart from the industrial region of which Barcelona is the 
trade capital, and the centers which have been mentioned, there 
may be found here and there the survivals of ancient indus- 
tries kept alive by local skill or ancient reputation. Thus Seville 
manufactures some porcelain and Cordova a little leather. In 
the southern part of the central plateau the little town of Almagro 
continues a lace industry, founded generations ago, while Reyna, 
to the west of Toledo, manufactures silk. 

In its commercial life Spain is not highly developed. The 
coast has a light trade with foreign countries, but the center of 
the peninsula is, industrially, an indigestible core. A glance at a 
Spanish railroad map shows that a chief care of the state has been 
to strengthen the power of the capital by making it a railroad 
center. The streams of commerce do not correspond with the 
river systems, and the latter could not be used for communica- 
tion, if they did. From the map one would judge Spain to be 
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well provided with rivers. As a matter of fact, the total length 
of all navigable rivers and canals is 430 miles. The meaning 
of this may be seen by contrasting it with France, which has 
7,700 miles of inland navigable waters. Whether it is because of 
the absence of a competitive means of transportation or not, rail- 
road rates are exorbitantly high. The wheat and cattle of the 
north must penetrate a wall of mountains to reach the port of San- 
tander. The mules, wool, and cork of Estremadura are gathered 
at Badajoz. Esparto grass is shipped from Cartagena. 
The chief imports of Spain are cotton, drugs, coal, wood, 
machines and wagons. The leading exports are wine, iron ore, 
animal products, lead, fruit, copper and esparto grass. The 
countries with which Spain does the most of her business are 
England, France, United States, Germany and Portugal. From 
Spain the United States has received almonds, cork, iron ore, 
licorice, mineral waters, skins, tartar, and sherry, besides the 
fresh and preserved fruits which are' fast being driven off our 
markets by the products of Florida and California. To Spain 
our chief exports have been cotton, petroleum, tobacco, machin- 
ery, and staves used for wine casks. 

A map of the density of population in Spain shows that the 
regions of greatest density are along the coast. The peninsula 
shows a fringe of fertile and prosperous country. The nation 
camps upon its borders, and presents to the outside world hardly 
more than a shell, having its political head and directing center 
suspended within it in a capital which is nowhere in close connec- 
tion with the living tissue of the race and nation. Of the rule 
of the central region Mr. Webster has said : " It is one of the 
misfortunes of Spain that from the advantage of their elevated, 
central physical position, the Castilians, as warriors and states- 
men, at all times among the least civilized of her peoples, have 
been able to rule and control the more civilized and more ad- 
vanced communities of the seaboard. It is a want of discern- 
ment of this fact which makes so many of the picturesque his- 
tories of Spain utterly fail in explaining the origin and the 
progressive causes of her present condition." The maritime 
populations were held together to expel the Moors. But when 
not under intense pressure, they have easily perceived that their 
interests differ widely from those of the central region. Thus the 
rule of Castile has been looked upon in many districts as foreign 
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and hostile. The political history has been marked by civil dissen- 
sions. Barcelona has been federalistic and revolutionary, and has 
played the same role that Marseilles has taken in France. The 
Atlantic coast has been Girondist, as in France, while the center has 
been the stronghold of conservatism and royalism. This lukewarm 
patriotism, springing from a lack of proper economic and social 
bonds to knit the nation into a whole, explains the political cor- 
ruption that has long been rife and the hesitancy and inefficiency 
of the central government. The political life of Madrid is, in a 
way, analogous to its economic life. The city is in a region that 
oaii do little towards its support. It stands on sandy hills in 
the midst of a treeless, infertile plain. Vegetables and fruits for 
the population must be brought from distant Valencia. Wheat 
comes from across the Guadarrama mountains, while manufactured 
goods are brought from Catalonia or are imported from abroad. 
The local industries are chiefly for the purpose of providing 
articles of luxury demanded by the royal household and a large 
official and military class. The economic life of the city is arti- 
ficial ; it is not rooted into the soil on which it stands. 

Spain needs schools and progressive agricultural and commer- 
cial newspapers. She needs to look at home to the condition of 
her fields and roads and canals, rather than to waste herself in 
foreign dominion. She needs to learn that a new order of knight- 
hood has arisen depending upon industry and honesty, and that 
this has supplanted the stilted parade of ancient lineages and 
the touchy pomposity of petty office. 

Edward D. Jones. 



